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EVALUATLVG TEACHERS USING -TEACHER PERFOR>iANCE 

'■iiHiam R. Capie . 
and 

David P. Biitts 
Department of Science Education 
The University of Georgia 

Evaluating teachers implies setting a value on the teacher's 
perfornance. Such .decisions are expressed in different ways (e.g., 
satisfactory-unsatisfactory; good-bad; effective- ineffective). In each 
instance evaluation occurs as the teacher's performance is corapared to an 
accepted st^^da^. These standards may be well articulated and explicit or 
intuitive and undefined. Many dimensions of the teachers' perfonnance may 
be included or -explored. 

The teacher's perfomance is .one controlling influence on how and 
what their students learn. - Teachers can choose material that is appropriate 
for their students and tf^ach it in ways that fit their students' needs. 
-Distinguishing between what a teacher controls and what tliey do not control 
is essential in evaluating teaching b^l>avicr. However^ it should be noted 
that these choices are not alwdvs controlled by the teacher. Scsn^ schools 
have .expectations about what is to be taught and how it is<^to be taught. 
Language arts and rathetnatics prof^rams frequently have explicit expected 
outcomes in elementary scnools. Their content and methods are well speci- 
fied. Ifhile there. ar€ science programs which are equally well^developed, 
rarely are the expected science learnings part of the **basics" for elemen- 
tary schooling or schedulin>;. Another uncontrolled element for the teacher 
in science instruction is* availability of materials. Some teachgrs are 
blessed with a wealth of suppli*^^ and materials, others have- none. 
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Teachers should be held.i^ccouirtabl'e for those factors they control 
when their perforniance is being evaluateC- Clearly they control their own 
teaching perforniance , i.e. , the set of actions or strategies they use to 
control' the learning epvironr^ent and facilitate learning. Describing .and- 
evaluating teacher perf cnnance is usef\il for both forinative and- sucrnative 
teacher evaluation. 

Suraniative evaluation includes such instances as the termination of 
Student teaching and the^ granting of tenure or recertificatioa. An evalua- 

r 

tor can determine if the teacher uses instructional techniques and organi- 
zation srrategies which are likely to produce desired student outcor.es. . At 
the sane time, evaluators can determine if a teacher is «nploying strategie 
which are related to other parallel, desirable outcomes (e.g., attitudin^l- 
changes). • Such evaluation implies suimative decisions which are relatively 
infrequent in a teacher's career* 

Another illustration of the usefulness of stjnnatrive evaluation of 
teachers is placement. A profile of teaching perfornance can be a tool for 
matching teacher^with compatible students and situations. For example, a 
growing body of research sHows that quite distinct teaching techniques are 
appropriate for higher and lower^ability learners Orophy, 1976: Berliner, 
1975). A teacher' might produce good results 'with qne group of students but 
not another. Thus, with descriptive profiles, administrators can plac^ 
teachers in situations where they have the greatest likelihood of their 
success. * ' * 

Formative evaluation of a teacher's performance is -^^seful both to 
th/2 experienced teacher and the preservice teacher. Diagnostic profiles of 
a teachar's performance can and should be used to help teachers improve 



their teaching. If supervisors of strjdent teachers or experierxred teachers 
can help to corstrucr a dia^ostic profile of the teaching perforraance, 
there is a real'basis for* working to change the teaching behavior, Becaiise 
this diagnostic or forr^ative potential of teacher evaluation data is so 
coTnmon, the benefits in plannir:g individualized teacher training activities 
can be enortscus. 

Teaching performance can be observed and described a;id compared with 
acceptable standards. A profile of teaching performance can' be useful to 
teachers who are wanting to inprove their perforniance, to supervisors who 
are attempting to help teachers in the nost appropriate teaching situations.* 
A coCTTiitisent to use descriptive profiles accents the need for determining 
the best means for gathering data. * Data should describe^^jhat teaching 
behaviors are used and also. the contexts where each is employed. 

Describing both the behavior and the context of that teaching 
behavior rnay be costly to both the teacher and the evaluator if this* process 
requires large amounts cf observations of intact instructional contexts. A 
substantial investment of time and resources must be conmitted. Thus the 
practicality of available resources Ttiay itself preclude evaluation or other 
description by meansi'of a profile development. 

Two alternatives are Mssible if evaluation and decisions about 
teaching behavio^ must be mace. In the absence of full obsex*vation-based - 



documentation decisions r:ay be based on hunches and "expert opinions.'' 
Another alternative is to look more closely at the information needed and 
to stinicture situations which will permit observation of pertinent teaching 
behavior. Two aspects of the observation of tieaching behavior that can be 
controlled are — control of task and control of people. The task 'to be 



-observed can range ftroic the na^jiral instructional setting to a setting 

within which the topic, objectives and learning activities^ are pre-selected 

for the* teacher. The p^eople in the context can range -from the natural 
* ' * • • * * 

intact instructional. gr»oup to microt caching or low-ratio setting' with 
smaJ-ler nuabers of pupils or to sinnilated activities with no pupils . 
present. _ While these "controls'- are not natural,, they do permit teachers 
and observers to focus, on the particular 'teaching ^beI;iavior of interest. 
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CCIiTROL Or Pf OPLE ^• 



FIGURE ONE 

coirrROLS for observing 

TEACHING BEHAVIOR 



CO:rPROL OF TASK 



The context of the- teaching represents a significbant factor that may . 

c 

impose restrictions on a teacher's performance. This context may rangQ from 
a completely natural .classroom setting with no predetermined ^structure other 



than what -the teacher has in propress at the time of the observation. From 

these observations, the teacher's total pe rfcmi ance can be' documented . * 

* y ' 

/ ' 

, While the naturalness of sucrh a context has many positive features , it does 
contain a Seri^jus prbblenr in atterjpting to isolate variables of a teacher 
perforaance that inay be characteristic to a teacher* over time or between 
teachers- 

The task laay be controlled in three^ways: preselect t^ic, preselect 

'* «* • 

topic and oj^ject'ives or preselect topic, -objectives and le^r*Jiing activities* 
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Whaf^inds of verbal variet^,^ do I use in instruction? 
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What variety of learning activities do I use? 
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How "with it" am 'I as a teacher? 



FIGURE TWO 
CONTROL OF TASK 



One way of providi/ig a de£;ree of conmcnality to a teaching task is 
to predetermine the Topic or content of instruction. , With the same topic,' 
Similarities and differences in organizing and cond\icting instruction can 
be compared. Thus the teacher's performance in defining the , expect at ions 
of students witl>i^heir interests can be studied. What a teacher is 'expecting 
students to do with a topic itself can represent a substemtiai source of 
variability. _ , 
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A second restriction to the context ^_^^^t enables the observer to 
control some of the variance of teacher perfonrance is to predetermine both 
the topic > and the description of expected student behavior, the objectiv es , 
With a conimon topic and expectations, 'the observer will be able to Analyze 
the learning experiences the teacher selects to enable students to reach 
the instructional goals • Within a given topic and set of exp*?ctations , 
vide range or learning experiences can be used. All teachers in the study 
would.be u^ing a .common topic and objectives-but could varv rhe learning 
axrtivities selected. * 

^third restriction to the context is to add specific cornnon 
learning activities to the pr^edeter^.ined topic and objectives, The^;e 
common elements enable 'rhe observer to coinpare those dimensions of t^<^bt;r 
performance that focus mainly on their ■ interaction with students. 

The amount of structure in the task shvjld depend on the purpose of 
the observer. Thus, for exanple, how imch structure depends on what ques- 
tion is being asked. ^ ' ^ 

Tl) Do you wish description of teacher interaction with students? 
(Then si>ecify the topic ^^objectives and Reaming experiences.) 

2) Do you wish to observe the variabilitv^a^teacher de^:onstrates in 
selecting learning experiences to matKh student necda? (Then 
specify topic and objectives.) 

3) Do you wish to analyze a teacher's perfoironce in iRatchinc con- 
texts to the expectations of students' capabilities or intei-ei*!.-;? 
(Then specify only the topic.) 

> 

i|) Do you wish to describe a teacher's total performance or 

•'withitness*'? (Then provide no prespecif ication?; - use the 
natural instructional context.) 

•> 

COhTTROL OF PEOPLE 

4 

While the task of teaching is recognizable as ^ source of variance, 
the people in that teaching context are another source of variability. Most 

8 / 



Ireaching occtirs with groups of students; The complex picture of teaching 
•is roost naturally observed in the intact instructional setting. However, 

\ ' * ' • 

that setting niay be so complex that the resultant observations become little 
more than idiosyncratic vignettes of teaching performance. Such collections 
of observation ^e especially useful in generating hunches ai>out what * 
teaching performance is controlling what specific aspects of ^'student 
learning (Ward aiik Tichoff, 1976). 
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FIGURE THREE ^ 
CONTROL OF PEOPLE 



An alternative to intact instructional groups is microteaching^ a 
strategy Sy which the number of learners is controlled. Some research 
evidence indicates that observing a teachfer's performance when working with, 
groups of may be useful for the evidence. sug|;ests- that teacher perfor- 
mance is nearly 90% similar to that observed in intact classes . Using 
groups smaller than a complete class enables the researcher to -o'bserve 

• rr. ■ 

repeated sataples of teacher performance within smaller time periods. 

' While microteaching permits observation of nearly all tjrpes of 
teaching performance (both teaching and management skills)^ low-ratio 
teaching reptresents a restriction which minimizes management tasks (if one' 
wishes to observe -teaching skills alone).. When a teacher ia working one- 
on-one, the energy devoted to management is effectively reduced to near 
zero. What one can obeerve then is the teachef^'s performance with the task 
and a strident. Within these observations, however, the data represent the 
teacher's performance as influenced by both the task and the physical 



presence of tKe student. 



A third restriction "or control of people is 'to use simulation* In 
sinrulation^ there is an intended effort to use a pj?etend ^or a controlled 
situation, which in smme ways looks like the real situation. The researcher 



can^ control in which ways the resemblance to reality is part^ of the similla- 
tion.-* Thus, through simulation, a teacher's performance can be observed in 
a completely . controlled situation. 

Thus, control of " the people of the context can range from 
— intact instruct ionaJ. groups ' - ^ * 

— • Tfiicroteaching - ' * 

" — low-ratio teaching * • 



— simulated activities. 



Thus, control of the task and control of the people should be con- 
sidered whenever teaching performance is to be studied. As shown in Figure 
1, the various combinations, of these two, variables are shown • Usually the 
most cost-efficient choice of context is represented by the cell closest to 



the upper right coraer of the matrix. 



Illustrative Examples ^ . 

In recent times*, several groups have generated lists of generic 



•competency statements. These lists are^ descriptors ^f kinds of cGfmpetenci©< 



thought -to important to successful teacher performance. Initial or 
.continued certification for teaching is expected to' be dependent on the 
teacher demonstrating satisfactory performance. A key to this goal of 



competency based certification is the development of appropriate measures 
"wfllich permit a teacher ^to display the Kehavior and for this display of 
•behavior to be evaluated against a predetermined standard. -The economic 



and ethical implications of the task ^e enormous. 



As illustrated in Table. One, however,^ the context required for the ' 

^ " ■ ■ '* 

behavior to be observed need not be the openness- of a natural classroom. 
In the Georgia Beginning Teacher Assessment Study, these generic competencies 
have been identified. Their assessment can be both valid and reliable, made 
with the crontext' restrictions as noted. ' . * , , 

• ^ / , 
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Competency 
1.00 Instructfng 



— uses instruction 
techniques, media, 
methods, related tO\ 
objectives .\ 
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Since this con^etence is a '^planning task" simulation wiil pjrovide 
adequate data^ Using preselected topics, objectives will thus enable 
a teacher to show what variety -of activities they can select* 
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or 

Micr ot ea ch ing 



Depending on the emphasis in the competency of learner or learners , 
low-ratio or miproteaching will enable the teacher to demonstrate 
either the teaching skill or the management skill desired, flexi- 
bility rather than variety is needed here so provide .topic, objectives 
and learning activities.- ^ * 



.^00 Providing the 

Learning Environmenl^ 

— 'Helps learners 
develop positive 
self concept / 
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3 . 00 Managing Instruction 
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Table -One 



ILLUSTRATION OF TEACHER COMPETENCIES 
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Anal/-»i<i of the nj*^ ire of t^^e corpetwcies {Provides 3 v^ry useful 
clue to the variety of contexts th.it can be aso-d to permit teachers to 
display their performance, 

Ju«t as there is a fange of tris}^^ \o ^e obsf?rved , ther*? ^r^^ variety 
of observation &chm^% or .ater^ory rysteir.s thcet can be usad in rnak inc: these 
observations. Careful study of the c ite^-ca^ieft of behavior to br obst-^rved 
and recorded suggests that these schemes are useful taainiy for otservinr 
^rroup iTia^iaf rtaent teaching behavior. This sugfestn either th<» roirroteacMng 
or natiiral class settini^. Another camon feat^ar*" as "seen in TaMe Twc 1«5 
t>-iat thieve schemes focus prL-ncirily c". v*rbal virieties w-.i/h r.eans that 
preselected topics, objertivps an'^ activities are essentiv^l. ^.[^.re t^*■» 
variety a tr^cher ui.'^y u'^^ '^r\ ^substantially irfiucnc#v:l ^y th#^ir t**..i"Mn^ 
tasV , sif^ilarity cf ta.'s«r will ^^r^ct ol:>^erver to fo::>< r^r. th-* irflur'*- e of 
t**-e t^a."h-^r'5 s-^^ll i/. v^r!»ri; v^triety and ^K'-t t -1 1 f f erenc #5 ir t i'^* . 
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riAnders 
interaction 
analysis 

(plus Hall 
I AST) 
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in group 
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C onclusions 

The task of an evaluHtcr is no less corplex than thdt of rhe^ tt?acher- 
Like teachers, evaluators rausC determine the purpose of their activity. 
With <i purpose in trdrxd, evaluators can determine the type of data needed and 
t^'^ most effective rrveans of ccllticting it. There are great str*?nf,th'5 in 
U3inf, descriptions of teacher performance ar. a w-^^ans for evaluating teachers 

1. Specific inservice or preservice training protyr^ns can piar^ncd 
to remediate deficiencies. 

2. Teachiru' perf cnna.r.ce profiles can u^:ed to natch tea .:hers with 
Ieirner'> of particular needs. 

Tenure or certification deci'"*ions cm he^r^de Lased on the demcn- 
•"tr.^ticn of effective techniqut*^, 

\':'-.-^r --^r* ■ r-.> i^;--^*^ "?;! of t ^ i .■'^^rr rerf orr^a'": '"^' t^valuate 

* ■• : ^ -^i "• '. . i* tT,^ i i^t- vr. i , ' Alt i'n't t^a* v it 

-•ivd t r" viT '.i*" * T^'' <5 rs at. ] scho*:!'''. d^ wor^' in con:<"rt to - tfe'^t 

i'^^ .j-t -f r*-'s:=cr 5 I ^ ♦ 1; t V tr ^r^ ^^r'" t h^? r f. on :: : 1 i 1 i tv of w^**th'^r 

■'J:, ::: 'V/ learr:-^ tc r^^rl" it r.-*. T^^r'^Kips if ^ohrrv do^-^-so^t leiTT*, t "".f ^-ritir*^^ 

V. «" t *"r^ "^xi f 1 1 r .! , 

"^ir;r sti.l^'^nt i ■'■rf •■T'"^,ncr' ac a v ir d'^ t: -e i foTTiativ- c^.r.r.e 
t ■ ■ . 

l^vi«>^ t^i^c^'-- ?^iu..: ir i :'r:.--ri-^ li> of li*^l*^ vil^^e. If t^ere ^r- 

f ici^r ■ i** , t"^*^' ripervis:.r *^u5t itterrt to r>.>3ifY teach injC p-^r f cT-^an'C** to 
i*"-f luer. :e ^rre i t'-.ls re-^^^u i r'-s asse33i^?t teach-er ^.^rfcmance. In a 

Ci^'^ti ,=;crs^, the "s/i^t^-*-" fails ir C'^-^r^^a. ^^ny fartor*; aff*^c* the 
«;^tiruie i^nd jchie^ersent of th* st^adent. The most cb-.^ious is the bac?<pr'Ound . 

teacher controls or.iy a few of the factors which deterrrlne if Jctr-ny 
iMrns th« t#ach«r** own p«trf or!::ar^ce . It is that p#Tfor-:iar.ce for which 
th€ te#ch«r should h€ mccoMnt^blm. 
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Since I'ocusinr on teacher performance provides the tnost useful and 
justifiable inf orriatiori to teachers; and their supervi^^ors , it is essential 
to gather this inforrution in tho r\oc.t efficient means pos.«3ible. While 
cngoing intact classrooms seem n-33t n-atural, there mav be so much roing on 
that observation of particular trchni^;ucG ir, impcsSiMe. Restricting the 
naturalness of the situation r.ay prove to be a freedom to the evaluator and 
tht^ teacher. They can be fret- to focu^i on the important in^edients of 
instruct icn without concern for irrelevant interference. Thus, valid and 
reliable information obtained in an efficient wdy is available for formative 
and sumnative decisions. 
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